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ABSTRACT 

This speech discusses the social, cultural, and 
economic concerns of education. Focusing on the economic effects of 
education, the author points up the economic benefits of education 
from the viewpoints of (1) the benefits to individuals resulting from 
increased and improved education, (2) the benefits to businessmen, 
and <3) the benefits to the community resulting from increased and 
improved education. (JF) 
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According to some recent figures every da^ of attendance 
In high school Increases a student’s 11fe«t1me earnings by $218 
over a person with an eighth grade education. Every day of 
attendance In college Increases a student’s 11fe*t1me earnings 
by $329 over a person with a high school education. Now In case 
you missed the Impact of these statements* let me repeat them. 
Every day of attendance In high school Increases a student's 
11fe«t1me earnings by $218. Every ^ of attendance In college 
Increases a student’s life-time earnings by $329. 

I am tempted to say that you who are parents* principals* 
teachers or counselors have an obligation to Inform your children 

, I 

and students of this Information* and that any rational person 
will Immediately see the economic Importance of large quantities 
of formal education. I could then sit down* visit with some of 
my friends that are In the audience* and make my way back to 
Oxford In a few minutes. 

However* this Is not what 1$ expected of an out-of-town 
speaker* so like a good college professor* I will dig deeper* and 
come up dryer for the next few minutes. 

er|c . * I - 
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To talk about monty and oducatlon Is why wo art all Haro 
this ovtnino. Tho Intorralatlons batwoon tha two ara soiRatlwat 
subtlOt somatlwas not. Howavoft I hava baan askad to spaak about 
"Education as an Economic Invastmant" and 1 would Ilka to hava 
^ ut consldar education and tha aconomic wall-baino of tha community 

from thfaa points of vlaw. Tha first two— tha most Important to 
me and to most aducators— ara "Education as a Social Imparativa" 
and "Education as a Cultural Imperative." However, X will treat 
these fairly llchtly today In order that X may quickly move on to 
tha third, which Is closely related to money: "Education as an 
Economic Imperative." Xt Is on this third point that most aduca- 
tors are least prepared, and yet It Is this concept that means 
tha most to the layman, especially tha hard-nosed businessman who 
Is often In a starteolc position to Influence educational matters, 
not only In the local school district, but In the lar«er commonlty 

as well. 

1 . Education • Social Xmoeratlve 

Rather slowly, but surely, even we educators hava been 
forced to reach the conclusion that our present educational syste. 
Is a stark failure with the rural poor; with the Inner city; and 
with the black people, the Aeerican Indians, and other elnorlty 
groups. An even darker cloud Is on the horlson, and that Is the 
growing realixatlon among several segments of society that In 
large measure the whole educational system Is obsolete. «e have 
been so enthralled by our problems with the disadvantaged that 
we have failed to see our larger failure with all children iSi 
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ptopit. It 1t» of eourtOi urgont that wt bo eonotrntd with our 
Inntr e1t1ot» our rural poverty* and about racial prejudice* But 
ue are beginning to ask other questions* Why Is It* that In the 
most schooled nation In history* our white affluent people tolerate 
sluiRS and decadent rural povertyt Why Is It that we white people 
generally fall to see what It means to be black or poor In America? 
Why do many of us steadfastly refuse to give equality and full 
citlaenship to our minority groups? Why have we so little percep- 
tion of Injustice? Why have we so little compassion ? 

There can be no doubt of the seriousness of the present 
social crisis* We are In the early stages of a social revolution* 
Our black and poor citizens are no longer tolerating second-class 
status* slum living* Inferior education* unemployment* unemploy- 
ability* and general alienation* They have sought Integration* 
only to be rebpffed so badly that many of them— especially the 
ethnic ffl1nor1t1es--have given up on us and seek Instead to develop 
a separate set of Institutions* To discuss the Implications of 
separatism would take too long* Suffice It to say here that we 
want one America and not two* Widespread violence with hard-line 
"law and order" police work without more justice can only lead 
finally to a police state* In which case the American Dream goes 
down the drain* 

We In education are* by history and usual national mood* an 
optimistic profession* No group In our society has been more 
dedicated to the American Dream than the teachers. We have not 
only be| i.eved In the ultimate triumph of freedom and democracy* 
but we have tried to convince the American people that regardless 
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of the problems we face* education holds the solutions. This 
has been true from Jefferson through Horace Mann to John Dewey 
to John Gardner. Especially we have held that education Is the 
escalator that moves people from lower-class poverty and misery 
to middle-class affluence and comfort. Now* within the short 
space of a decade* we discover that the escalator has stopped 
running for great masses of the poor. It has been extremely 
difficult for us as educators to face this reality. We just 
can not* or perhaps will not face our stark failure with the poor 
In our large cities and in the remote rural areas* for here we 
not only fall to provide cognitive learning* but we damage the 
children to the point where their rehabilitation Is difficult* 

If not Impossible. We have known about this failure now for 
years, but. generally speaking, we have done very little about It. 
In fact* sociologists, politicians, and lay civic leaders are In 
some Instances way ahead of us In social perception as well as 
action. It Is this slowness to perceive and act which disappoints 
educational leaders the most when a hard look is taken at the 
education profession. 

Our total educational establishment Is at fault--e1ementary 
schools, secondary schools, colleges, state department of educa- 
tion. and the United States Department of Health* Education, and 
Welfare. The establishment proceeds on assumptions that sooner 
or later defeat both children and their teachers. The first of 
these 1$ that the child's cognitive learning 1$ more Important 
than the ch11d--that this learning must take place on schedule* 
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that all first-graders must read no matter what* the effort to 
teach them does to their personalities* to their self-con- 
cepts « that acquiring cognitive learning on schedule Is so all- 
important that we make a desperate attempt to achieve It even 
If* In the words of Jonathan Kozol* It means "death at an early 
age." Vfhat we need Is an educational program In which the child 
as a person Is more Important than his day-to-day cognitive 
learn1ng--a school* a home* and a community which In close coordin- 
ation help the child to respect himself more each passing day. 

The second assumption Is that we can do It all In the 
school. It Is appalling* even frightening* to witness the efforts 
of the teaching profe$s1on--adm1n1strators and teachers allke-- 
to avoid the parents and the community. Even when some of our 
better schools work wl||^du1t education* home visits* PTA* and 
so on* we often do little to Improve the homes or the community 
and especially to help the people of the community to help them- 
selves. Were we to do the latter we would have to take our 
chances on what the people would do and we fear we might not like 
their Ideas. The struggles In New York City* Chicago* and Memphis 
over decentralization bear out the point being made here. 

More and more* enlightened educators are coming to the con- 
elusion that we do not really have an educational system. We 
have Instead a scholastic establishment. It Is the establishment 
that has first priority: our graded school with standards for 
each .grade* not for each child; our marking system; our notion 
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that school 1$ a kind of cafeteria where we set out the same 
educational food for all children and that this gives them all 
the same chance*-1t Is this establlshment-mindedness that defeats 
the children of the poor and leaves the children of the rich with 
no great sense of responsibility for others. We had better get 
a true educational system and get It In a hurry* before It Is 
too late. 

We can visualize this proposed system beginning with the 
four-year-olds as a part of an ungraded school. We will have no 
grades and no destructive marking system. Each child will be 
studied. So will his community* his home life. We will work 
with his parents. With us they will constitute a team which 
thinks first of the child's welfare, nto of the school or of a 
^ subject. Cognitive learning will be seen as Important* but the 
child's self-concept will be considered more Important. Constant 
effort will be made to send each child home every day liking him- 
self better than when he came In the morning. Parents* students 
preparing to teach* and especially* employed paraprofesslonSls 
will provide much Individual attention and relieve teachers of 
many duties so the teacher can spend more time In studying and 
counseling each child. 

Teacher-pupil ratios will vary with the kind of community 
and the previous experience of the children. The ablest teachers 
will work with the children presenting the greatest learning 
difficulties. Such a teacher assignment* for example* to an 
Inner-city school* or a particularly difficult rural area* will 
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he viewed es a special recognition of one's skill and profes- 
sional competence. 

All of which leads me to say that our present teacher 
education system* of which I am a part* 1$ even more obsolete 
than our educational system Itself. Present teacher education 
assumes that the teacher's knowledge Is the prime factor In his 
success. We know this Is not true. Teachers succeed more In 
terms of what they are than In terms of what they know. The 
teacher's attitude toward himself and toward other people con- 
ditions his behavior. Knowledge can be acquired on a college 
campus but the process of becoming Is another challenge for which 
there Is no easy answer. We would do better to have prospective 
teachers spend half of their four or five years of preparation 
actually at work with ch11<fren In a community. 

^ A quality educational program Is a social Imperative because 
with this quality we can help the white middle class to learn the 
compassion and social responsibility which will bring about the 
end to the poverty and the alienation of the ghetto and the rural 
Impoverished areas. It Is a social Imperative because only a 
quality school gives the. poor child a door to education and oppor- 
tunity. It Is a so cial Imp e rati ve because without good education* 
American can not heal the divisions which now threaten our life 
as a free society. For us In education It Is an Imperative because 
It Is the only way we can make good on the promise we have held 
before the American people for a century--namely* that through 
education mankind can become the master of Its own destiny. 
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1 1 . Education as a Cultural Imperative 

Henry Steele Commacer. noted historian* has summarlaed 
aptly our current educational -cultural dilemma as follows: 

"1918 did not usher In the mlllenlum* It ushered In a 
half century of conflict— turbulence* war* revolution* desolation* 
and ruin on a scale never before seen or even Imagined. It was 
a half century that leveled more cities* ravaged more countries* 
subverted more societies* obliterated more of the past* endangered 
more of the future* cost more lives* and uncovered more savagery 
than any time since the barbarians swarmed over Western Europe. 
Ancient nations were overthrown* empires fragmented* principles 
of law subverted* and traditional standards of morality repudi- 
ated. The era which was to have seen the end of war ushered In 
Instead the most terrible of wars which rose to a climacteric In 
the most terrible of weapons; the era which was to have seen the 
triumph of democracy saw instead the triumph of tyranny." 

Any Informed lay person or professional educator must 
view with some alarm the current status of our society. When he 
examines the possible alternatives to the resolution of the prob- 
lems which confront your country and mine* the Informed citizen 
Is Inevitably confronted with two possible alternative solutions. 
The first and most drastic alternative Is to destroy the existing 
structure through which we have attempted to reach viable solutions 
In the past. This approach Is based upon the assumption that the 
bureaucratic educational organizations created to resolve social 
problems* are* In fact* Incapable of responding to the current 
needs of the society and must, therefore* be torn down and 
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raplaeed. Indttd, thtre Is nrowInQ sentiment In this dlreetlon 
throughout the U.$* end Canade* Nllltant groups are Increasingly 
more convincing In their argument that the resolution of our 
problems It not possible within the existing educational establish- 
ment. They argue that the educational establishment Is not 
geared to deal with the rapid changes talcing place within the 
culture. Further* they point out* the present educational organi- 
zation 1$ geared primarily to the academic preparation of the 
middle class and Is not capable of devising educational programs 
appropriate to the education of lower-class youth and adults. 

!t should be pointed out that such activist groups have not $1n$;^d 
out the educational establishment as the only bureaucracy within 
the society considered to be Incapable of responding to changing 
demands. Similar accusations are leveled at social and govern- 
mental agencies which attempt to minister to the needs of our 
people. However* since we are dealing primarily with the edu- 
cation context at this moment* suffice It to say there are 
growing numbers of citizens who see little hope for the resolution 
of social problems within the existing educational establishment. 

In view of the urgency of the problems which we face* sucy 
a drastic approach as that offered by the militant groups might 
seem plausible except for one th1ng--such as approach leads In- 
evitably to violence and chaos. Clearly* the research conducted 
at the Brandels University Center for the Study of Violence 
Indicates that those who become convinced that there Is no hope 
for change within the existing system resort to violence In the 
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hope of destroying the system. While X do not wish to belabor 
the point* many concerned educators have moments of doubt re- 
garding the ability of the educational establishment to change 
to meet current needs of the society. At times our educational 
leaders are Inclined to believe that the militant forces In our 
society are right and that we are* Indeed* closed to any reason- 
able modification of the existing system. At the very tine when 
we should be opening up communication channels and Involving stu- 
dents In the substantive Issues In secondary education* educators 
over the country are becoming even more 1nd1cat1ve«*leav1ng stu- 
dents no choice but to revolt. 

There Is* X think* a second alternative which* If properly 
Implemented* may offer greater promise. If* as Is often quoted* 
the society Is literally "falling apart at the seams*" or as 
expressed In the play Green Pastures . "Everything that has been 
nailed down Is coming loose," It Is reasonable to assume that 
those who would rebuild the society must be equipped with some 
form of "social cement.” This "social cement” may well be found 
In the Implementation of a quality educational program for all 
children and youth In the country. 

To develop a quality educational program requires the 
Involvement of people of all ages* races* creeds and socioeconomic 
circumstances In the process of education and community Improvement. 
The resolution of such problems as Inequality of educational 
opportunity* conflict over the control of education* student 
unrest* and social alienation Is not likely to be accomplished 
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without maxlpium Involvement of all the eonmunity forces capable 
of contributing to the betterment of mankind. The traditional 
view of the school as an Intellectual skill center can not be 
expected to produce solutions to the critical problems that we 
face In this century. To me> at leastt s quality educational 
program for all children Is a cultural Imperative. 

The lack of concern on the part of those In control for 
the critical social and economic problems within the society has 
created a bitter struggle to effect desegregation and alleviate 
the problems of the disadvantaged. Education must assume Its 
share of the responsibility for our failures In these areas. Wr 
have continued to concentrate our practice and our research efforts 
upon the problem of getting Information out to people In greater 
volume and with Increased efficiency when we know that this Is 
not the prime probl em In education . Our problem In education Is 
not how to get out more Information; It Is. rather, how to struc- 
ture so that the Information may have personal meaning for the 
learner. The electronic age has produced knowledge In such 
abundance that there Is now Infinitely more knowledge avilable 
outlsde the school than within It. We are fighting a losing 
battle If we Insist upon competing in the knowledge-producing 
race. Our unique contribution. It seems. Is In the area of 
developing the means whereby knowledge may be used to the benefit 
of the learner and the Improvement of the society. For example, 
our efforts to produce a learning environment In which the dis- 
advantaged child may funtlon effectively may well lead us to 
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develop new and better means to education for all our citizens. 

A prime need In our society at this point In time nay 
well be a quality education program which concentrates Its efforts 
upon middle and upper«1ncome qroups-^helplno then better to under- 
stand and accept the lower classes In our society. Both John 
Dewey and dames Colenan--the main author of the famous Coleman 
report of several years ago have stressed the Idea that "Nothing 
Is so unequal as the equal treatment of unequals." Given equal 
Input of educational resources* children In rural poverty areas 
and urban ghettos learn less. An enlightened quality education 
program concentrates Its efforts where the needs are* and I sub* 
nit that at this point In time we have great need to educate the 
middle-class citizen regarding his obligation to those less 
fortunate than himself. 

Leadership required In developing a quality education pro- 
gram for all children Implies a somewhat different preparation 
program than that usually provided for the school administrator* 
not to mention counselors and classroom teachers. School per- 
sonnel need to develop greater human skills , to work productively 
with lay people as well as professional educators In program 
development; greater conceptual skills In order to assess rela- 
tionships among various organizations and groups and the ability 
to envision the total educational enterprise; and greater tech- 
iLtcaJ skills required to get constructive results from face-to- 
face encounters between individuals with diverse backgrounds and 
points of view. 
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Developing a quality educational prograih will Je suc- 
cessful to the extent that It serves the unique needs of the 
particular local community. For this reason It 1$ desirable 
that considerable effort be expended In the development of 
locally relevant programs and that the borrowing of ready-made 
program packages be minimized. 

Strengthening the relationship between the school and com- 
munity places even greater responsibility for leadership and 
direction upon boards of education and professional educators. 
Increased efforts to develop effective communication systems 
throughout the community; surveys of community needs and program 
development based upon those needs; expansion of the school's pro- 
gram to Include all Interest groups, all ages, and all socio- 
economic levels; the extension of the school day and the school 
year; and, above all, a concentrated effort to delineate clearly 
the specific role of each group In the determination of school 
policy, will be required If Increased citizen Involvement Is to 

result In Improved quality of educational output, - 

* 

When those of us comfortably established In the educational 
establishment look out upon a world threatened by dissentlon and 
chaos, the temptation Is great to withdraw Into an Institution 
Insulated from many of the problems of mankind. But when we take 
the time to assess the urgency for reform throughout the society, 
we realize that If there Is any hope for the future of mankind. 

It lies In a viable program of ei{9cat1onal Improvement, To this 
end a quality education program, with all that concept Implies, 
becomes a cultural Imperative, 

o 
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III. gducatlon As an Economic Imperative 

Let's consider education as an economic Imperative. In 
doino this* I would like to present three points of view: 
first* the economic benefits to Individuals resulting from In- 
creased and Improved education; second* the economic benefits 
to businessmen* and third to the citizens of the community re- 
sulting from Increased and Improved education. 

A. Econo mic benefits to Individuals resulting from 1ncreas_^ 
a n q 1 mp roved e d u cTt 1 oh 

1. The life-time earnings of a high school graduate are 
about $371 ,094— over a third of a million dollars. This divides 
out tc about $218 per day of high school over the person who only 
completes the eighth grade. 

2. The life-time earnings of a college graduate are about 
$607*921* which divides out to be about $274 per day of high 
school and college attendance over the person who only completes 

the eighth grade. 

3. The higher the level of education, the broader the 
range of Job opportunities the student has to choose from. As 
you well know, the job opportunities are changing considerably. 
The number of jobs In the professional and technical fields Is 
Increasing very rapidly— a 40 percent Increase occurred between 
1960 and 1970. The number of jobs In the' clerical and sales 
occupations. In proprietary and managerial categories* In skilled 
labor, and In the service occupations Increased almost 25 percent 
between 1960 and 1970. The number of jobs In the semi-skilled 
category showed less 1ncrease--about 17 percent during the past 
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decade* and the number of unskilled jobs remained constant. 

The number of farm workers actually showed a decline of about 
17 percent during the period between censuses. In short* there 
Is a shift of the job market away from manual work to the 
white-collar fields— all of which require greater levels of 
preparation. 

4. There are now--and will be In the future-major 
opportunities In new fields that didn't exist five-ten years ago-- 
cyrogenics. blomlcs* microelectronics* ultrasonics* and computer 
technology* to name a few. 

5. The entrance to higher education Is competitive and 
probably will become Increasingly so as colleges and universities 
are unable to keep up with demands for enrollment. Thus a good 
secondary education Is pecessary to get Into co11ege--and to 
remain there--1n most Instances. 

6. Even If the person enters the labor force Immediately 
after high school* he will probably have to be retrained three- 
five times during his career, for which training a good secondary 
education Is essential. ^We have a great need to provide kids 
before they enter the labor force with an education that will 
make them trainable and employable In occupations where the demand 
for labor 1$ rising and where their productivity will be highest. 

7. Education provides the student with a hedge against 
unemployment. Among white males* only one percent of the college 
graduates are unemployed. Among white females, only two percent 
of the college graduates are unemployed. Figures are higher for 
non-white persons* reflecting the inferiority of the quality of 
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education they often receive and the discrimination that still 
exists In the Ibaor market. A dropout— whether during high 
school or between high school and college— has a 50 percent 
better chance of being unemployed than does his more educated 

peer in the same community. 

8, Persons with higher levels of education are more 

likely to own their own homes and the home will tend to be of 
higher value. The same principle holds for most major purchasest 

Including cars, appliances, and so on. 

g. Along with more schooling comes a sense of Job 
security. The well-educated person has the capacity to make 
long-range plans, and a willingness to undertake major con- 
tractual commitments. 

10. The well-educated person Is likely to have a happier 
and more satisfying family life. The children o- college educated 
parents do better In school than do others. The children of 
college educated parents are more likely to go on to college 
themselves than are others even where the effects of Income 
are held constant. The more education a person has promotes 
family welfare by offering parents more prestige and opportun- 
ities for Interesting employment; more Job satisfaction; creation 
of new Interests and capacity to do more than drink beer and 
watch the tube; and greater comprehension of people, events, 
and culture. 

B. Economic benefi ts to businessmen resultin e from Increased 
a^ 1 mpro’ve d educ a t ion 

1, Educational expenditures Increase the size of the 
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««rket %o which business firms sell, and this education results 
In bigger sales receipts for business firms* This Is obviously 
true for the nation or the states Individually, but It way also 
be seen even In east Hississippi towns In the number and types 
of retail firms. In a community with a high proportion of 
college-educated people you will find many more outlets for 
major appliances, car agencies, music stores, dry goods, spec- 
ialty shops and so on, whereas In east Mississippi communities 
with a low proportion of college graduates, you will find mainly 
grocery stores, filling stations, hardware stores, and depart- 
ment stores. Research tells us that In the nation that on a whole 
expenditures for education alone accounted to an Increase In mar- 
kets for good and services of over $62 billion In a recent H-year 
period. 

2. For manufacturing Industries, Including those often 
found In east N1ss1ss1pp1--furn1ture manufacturing, clothing 
factories, wood products concerns, meat processing, etc.— higher 
educational expenditures serve to reduce production costs. For 
example. It 1$ more expensive to Import technical and managerial 
personnel than It 1$ to use local people of similar competency. 

If they are available. It Is more expensive to train local semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor If they have low educational back- 
grounds than If they have good elementary and secondary training. 

3. The major Item of most Industry's expenditures Is In. 
the payroll. Thus, whereas previously Industries located at the 
optimum juncture of raw materials, transportation, and markets. 
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they now tend to locate where the desired labor supply Is. Even 
with tremendous Increases In costs of raw materials and trans- 
portation* the cost and availability of labor has made Industries 
90 where the labor 1s» and haul In and out— thousands of miles* 

If necessary—the raw materials and produced goods. The multi* 
billion dollar Tennessee-Tombigbee River development project 
has been labeled "pork barrel" and may well prove to be so unless 
the schools of east Mississippi and west Alabama begin to produce 
a labor market that will attract heavy Industry. 

4. The businessman Is well aware that the wealth of the 
country Is shifting In source. During the nineteenth century* 
most of the wealth of the country was In land* and the best 
measure of a man's wealth was how much land he owned. We set up 
our local tax structure under these conditions. But the wealth 
of the country Is no longer In land. During this century* Income 
from wages has Increased from 5$ percent of all Income to 70 per- 
cent of all Income* while Income from propletary functions has 

decreased from 24 percent to 12 percent* and property Income 

#- • 

has decreased from about 21 percent to about 12 percent of all 
Income. Thus It Is crucial to the businessman to get the most 
for his money from the wages he pays In his business* which 
usually means Increasing the productivity per worker. The best 
single way to get a worker who Is productive or who can be made 
productive Is to hire one with a good* solid education. 

6 . Economic benefits to the citizens of the community resulting 
from ihcreased and Tmproved educatlofT 

Eventy citizen of Mississippi* from those living 15 miles 
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out from HouUa to the residents of the most exclusive sections 
of Jackson* benefits from the scientific advances that have 
come about as a result of better education In recent years. 

This Is particularly true of med1c1ne*-1nfant11e paralysis* 
pneumonia* diphtheria* and meningitis are no longer serious 

I 

threats. However* the best-equipped medical schools and the 
laboratories of the top pharmaceutical houses are of little use 
without well-qualified* creative Individuals to work In them. 
Fortunately* somebody's schools are preparing the people to do 
this sort of work; little of It Is coming from the products of 
the schools of eastern Mississippi. You could easily Justify 
doubl 1 n g the per pupil expenditures of every school In east 
Mississippi for 20 years * If you had some assurance that some 
graduate work would find a cure for cancer or the common cold. 

In agriculture* research has Increased yields of hybrid 
corn 700 percent In a few decades* and substantial amounts In 
such other areas as cotton* soybeans* cattle* and pine trees. 
Chemical research has provided us with better gasoline and better 
fishing rods* and electrical research has brought us television 
and transitor radios* to mention just a few areas of recent 
scientific advancement. 

2. Citizens pay taxes for schools--often In substantial 
amounts* but It Is not Inconceivable that If we put wore tax 
money Into schools* the total tax bill for present governmental 
services might go down. In Mississippi* there are no high school 
graduates on welfare* I am told* and few high school graduates 
are In prisons or mental Institutions. Xf we Increased expenditures 
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for education. It should be obvious that nany of these state 
and local expenditures would decrease, at least proportionately. 
If schools over the country Increased expenditures for education 
such that we did more and a better Job of teaching the social 
sclencas. Including International relations and Interpersonal 
relationships: foreign languages; and the humanities, and at 
the same time Increased our national support of such programs as 
the Peace Corps, the Alliance for Progress, cultural exchange 
programs, and technical assistance to underdeveloped countries, 
our defense budget could be cot to a fraction of the mu1t1-b1111on 
dollar mess that It Is now, resulting In either reduced taxes, 
or Increased governmental services to domestic problems, or both. 

Inferior schools turn out Individuals prone to unemployment 
marital Irresponsibility, and delinquency, and the reverse Is 
true as well. It should come as no surprise to see the efforts 
that Insurance companies are making to get driver education In- 
corporated Into all schools, because the better educated person, 
especially If he has had a course In driver education. Is less 
likely to have an accident, or If he has one It Is likely to be 
less costly. If or when we get to the point whore most drivers 
are competent, we shall see the relative number of accidents go 
down. Insurance rates go down, and police traffic services 
reduced, even If we don't get Highway 45 four-laned. 

As a good example of the sort of reallocation of expendi- 
tures that I am speaking of, a few years ago California went on 
a crash program to rehabilitate a number of unemployed In that 
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State* For the Investment of a few million for a few months • 
they put S»700 people back on Jobs that earned these Individuals 
over $16 million per year, and at the same time they cut unem* 
ployment payments by $1 million and a1d-to»dependent-ch11dren 
by $1 million. The Investment to the state has repaid Itself 
many times over already* 

Elsewhere It has been found that the typical handicapped 
person earns five times as much the first full year after his 
rehabilitation as he earned the year before* repaying over a 
period of a few years $7 In federal Income tax for every $1 

spent on his rehabilitation* 

A Massachusetts survey recently revealed that a $50 per 
pupil Increase In local taxation for schools was associated with 
an increase of $5»200 In the average market value of homes In 
the school district. I fall to see why It Isn't obvious that 

education doesn't cost—1t pays* 

« 

4. In many communities In east Mississippi* the largest 
payroll In town Is the local public school* Many local civic 
groups bustle about both In the state and out looking fer 
Industry when their best growth potential Is already right In 
their midst. Five thousand dollars worth of professional staff 
time will often provide a half-million dollars a year federal 
project or an extensive vocational program for a local school* 
Providing the children with one additional teacher. Including 
a classroom and the necessary materials* may well release an 
additional $10*000 a year Into a community at a direct cost to 
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the local taxpayers of only half that much. Each new dollar 
brought Into most communities will recirculate five times before 
It leaves f In effect repaying the community ten tines Its Invest- 
ment. A while back, one Nississippi school district announced 
Its Intention to discontinue Its Title ! project and release. In 
the middle of the year, 80 employees. This community was willing 
to forego the Immediate economic benefits of $260,000 per year 
and the effect of over a million dollars per year circulating In 
the community simply to avoid having a few more Negro children 
attend classes with white children. To me this Is clearly a case 
of cutting off your nose to spite your face. 

S. If I were on a school board or a superintendent In 
Mississippi and because I hold this view Is one of the reasons X*m 
not a superintendent In Mississippi, the first thing I would do Is 
arrange to consolidate my school district with some other one or 
ones, because study after study has showed that three-fourths of 
the Mississippi districts can not be Justified on economic grounds. 

If I were a superintendent In Mississippi the second thing 
X would do would be to hire at least three or four good men, full- 
time— If necessary, pulling them out of the classroom and cutting 
the Instructional program--to go after outside money--from founda- 
tions and the well over one hundred federal programs that schools 
In other parts of the country are receiving. The $50 000 or so that 
It would cost per year to go after this money would, within a 
year, begin to be repaid many-fold In terms of the federal and 
foundation grants that would come rolling In. Mississippi already 
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sets siassive transfusions of federal money--second only to 
Alaska In terms of the proportion of total school budsets--and 
many millions more are available for the asking. These millions 
are available not only from sugar daddy on the Potomac* but from 
other sources as well. Private foundations give away over $700 
million a year* largely to educational enterprizes* but hardly a 
ttickle 1$ spent In east Mississippi from these sources mainly 
because nobody asks for it. Don't knock federal aid: It's often 
a nuisance* but It's the greatest thing that ever happened to 
the poor states. Mississippi gets back from Washington about 
three times the amount of money that Its residents pay In federal 
taxes* and there's more available for the asking. You can't beat 
that for a bargain. 

Conclusion 

To wrap this up* I'd like to focus for a moment on the 
finance of higher education. Providing funds for a student to 
attend college Is not the most efficient way to cure our educational 
Ills. Rather* the same amount of money spent on education of 
children three* four* and five years old would produce many times 
the long-range results. 

Nevertheless* funds are available to help students go to 
college* and they should be taken advantage of to the fullest. 
Tuition* fees* board and room at private colleges over the country 
have gone up 74 percent In the past fifteen years* and tuition* 
fees* board and room at public colleges have gone up over SO 
percent^ the same period of time. There Is every likelihood 
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th#t they will go up wore* especially in this state* Mississippi 
public institutions of higher learning are now spending well over 
$800 per student per year for salaries* buildings* libraries* etc. 
This is below the average for this part of the country and far 
below the national average* Even if it is argued that we in the 
South get wore for our money* there is still some questions about 
the quality of our instructional program. In a sense* we are 
like children who “play house"— we are "playing school"; going 
through the form without much substance* To make substantial 
Improvements in higher education will cost big money. And the 
Mississippi legislature* which seems hell-bent to create an 
institution of higher learning at every crossroads* doesn't have 
much more to give; they are not printing money in the basement of 
the Capitol. Thus* much of the money for improvements will have to 
come out of the pockets of the students and thtir parents. 

Fortunately* student loans have multiplied about thirty 
times in the last decade* and it is quite possible for an enter- 
prizing student to go to college with no family assistance. Today 
one person out of four in the age group graduates from college* 
one out of eight gets a master's* and one out of 100 gets a 
doctor's. The proportion of people getting college degrees today 
is about the same as those receiving high school diplomas in 1930. 
Many of these people need outside financial assistance in order 
to get to the point where they may make their most significant 
contribution to the economy. 

At th. present time In thU country *»e ere spending almost 
$60 billion per year on the direct costs of edncat1on» and another 
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$30 billion per year In Indirect costs such is the foregone 
earnings of students In school. The annual rate of return to the 
econony of a college education Is 13 percent* and even allowing 

for differences In the natural ability of the students* it still 
exceeds 10 percent per year. 

There Isn’t a better Investment anywhere than the Invest- 
ment In people for education. 

Thank you. 
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